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ABSTRACT 

An innovative , flexible scheduling technique for 
advanced levels of a foreign language program is described. The 
technique, predicated on individualized pacing and continuous 
progress, is generalizable to all elective programs, and offers a 
workable solution to satisfy the enrollment '^nxunbers game" and to 
lend breadth and depth to the curricula of small schools and 
colleges. Any student beyond the first year, regardless of age and 
language being studied, can schedule Advanced Foreign Language 
during the hours where this option appears on the master schedule. 
Students negotiate long-term contracts each quarter and short-term 
contracts on a daily/weekly basis. For each core lesson, students are 
provided a checklist that details all the requirements for the lesson 
and facilitates recordkeeping. In contrast to teacher-center 
instruction, this individualized instructional method requires 
teachers to: expend more energy and concentrated effort, have a 
stronger grasp of the subject matter, keep more complex records, and 
adjust to being facilitators rather than the center of attention. 
Appended are sample copies of a master schedule, a long-term 
contract, a student checklist, and a grade record sheet. (MLF) 
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Saving Lower-Enroll ment, Advanced-Level 
Elective Programs: 

A Way to Get Blood from Turnips 

This paper has two primary purposes: (1) to describe how we manage to 
offer 5-year sequences of courses in both French and Spanish in a very small 
school in spite of prohibitively low enrollments, and (2) to suggest, perhaps 
hypothesize, even fantasize how our model can be applied to other traditionally 
lower-enrollment, advanced-level elective courses. And I am not limiting rry- 
self to such "fringe" areas as foreign language, art, and music, I believe 
our idea has merit in the "mainstream" areas such as math, science, social 
studies, and language arts as well. 

Our laboratory school has a very small pool from which to draw students 
for elective courses, and while our beginning courses have consistently had 
more-than-satisfactory enrollments, a variety of factors has limited enrollments 
in advanced classes: two language choices, competition not only from other 
equally attractive elective programs but from courses required for graduation, 
a six-period school day, fewer sections of all courses school -wide, competition 
from other schools in the city and even the local University (e,g,, early 
college credit), and others all serve to limit students' choice and make sched- 
uling an administrative nightmare (see Book, 1982, 1984, for further discussion). 

Our solution is a deceptively simple scheduling technique that allows 
any student beyond the first year, regardless of age and language being studied, 
to schedule "Advancea Foreign Language" during the hours in which this "dumniy 
course" appears in the master schedule (see Fig. I), This means that an eighth 
grader in second-year French, for example, may be continuing his or her studies 
along side a junior in third-year Spanish, In fact, I have had one class in 
which two levels of Spanish and four levels of French were being offered to 
nine students during one hour, I affectionately call such groups rriy "zoo" 
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classes, and the flexibility of the offering allows the advanced levels to not 
only survive but to thrive. 

Of course, such a scheduling technique is impossible without individual- 
ized pacing and individualized instruction. Students progress through a corpus 
of lessons designed and/or organized for such an individualized format. Pro- 
gress is assured by two kinds of contracts students negotiate. Long-term con- 
tracts are negotiated each quarter (Figure II), which allow students to pursue 
individual interests and maximize given talents. Short-term contracts are 
negotiated on a daily/weekly basis as to homework, speaking and reading exercises, 
quizzes and tests, and other contractual obligations. For each core lesson, 
students are provided a "Check List" (Figure III shows a model), which details 
all the requirements for the lesson and facilitates record keeping. 

There are numerous advantages to such an approach, and I have detailed them 
elsewhere (Book, 1982, 1984). Suffice it to say that this approach has been 
very successful in our situation. All it takes is one student to offer fifth 
year French, for example. He or she takes that course along with the other 
advanced students of both French and Spanish. He or she continues to learn, 
and the other students benefit from his or her presence in the classroom. 
I like the system, our administrators like it, and the kids cind their parents 
like it, too. It works. 

My contention in this paper is that teachers of other elective programs 
can adopt a similar approach in their situations. Consider high school mathe- 
matics. Advanced courses such as solid geometry, trigonometry, math analysis, 
and pre-calculus do not typically enjoy high enrollments. Moreover, in smaller 
schools, such as laboratory schools, there is rarely sufficient enrollment to 
offer these courses regularly in the math curriculum. However, since math 
students at that level tend to be highly motivated anyway, "zoo class" offerings 
such as I have described might be feasible alternatives. The same seems true 
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of science courses such as advanced biology, chemistry, and physics. Teachers 
can structure these courses for individualized pacing and individualized instruc- 
tion such that they can be offered simultaneously, I believe. Advanced levels 
of art (sculpture, pottery, weaving, drawing, design), of language arts (com- 
position, literary criticism, oratory, debate), social studies (economics, 
comparative government, psychology, sociology, current events), even music 
(composition, theory, performance, criticism) can all be structured in the way 
I have suggested. All it takes is commitment and work. Lots of both. 

Some in this audience are questioning, and rightfully so, the seeming lack 
of group interaction in such a format, especially in such discussion-oriented 
disciplines as social studies and language arts. This real concern has not 
materialized in n\y experience in foreign languages. Rather, students' experi- 
ences seem to reinforce and complement other students' language experience, 
both informally and formally. I periodically do large-group work in which 
we discuss ideas, concepts, and themes that transcend language-specific issues. 
Students often suggest topics for such "interaction" sessions, be they culture, 
linguistics, economics, history, geography, travel. My French students, for 
example, often "listen in" on discussions of Spanish structures, grammar, or 
culture, providing impromptu, albeit rudimentary, cornparative sociolingui sties, 
and it is gratifying to note that several advanced-level students of one 
language have enrolled in the beginning levels of the other language. I insist 
that a similar piienomenon could occur among serious students of the sciences 
and other humanities, if given the chance. 

However, I must offer some caveats, too. Such an approach as described 
here is impossible without, first and foremost, an expressed, overt commitment 
to the philosophy behind individualized pacing and instruction. Teachers must 
believe that the concept will work, or else it is futile to try. Second, it 
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has been rry experience that classes organized on such a basis require much 
more energy and concentrated effort than teacher-centered methods. To 
illustrate, continuous shifts from one language to another is, in plain 
terms, hard work. Third, removing the teacher from the center of the day's 
activities requires a stronger grasp of the subject matter than in teacher- 
centered approaches since the student questions are spontaneous and impromptu, 
and their explanations are much harder to anticipate. Fourth, the amount of 
paperwork has required us to design a rather complex system of record keeping 
(Figure IV shows our quarter grade sheet). 

Finally, one last caveat deserves attention from those attracted to such 
an individualized approach. This centers on what I call "ego problems." In 
individualized pacing situations such as ours, the teacher is no longer the 
center of attention, no longer dominates the day's learning activities, no 
longer is "the star of the show," so-to-speak. Rather, he or she becomes 
a facilitator, advisor, diagnostician, counselor. The subject matter, in 
turn, becomes the primary motivator, and I, quite frankly, miss "being on," 
having the chance to present new material, to entertain, to hold the attention 
of a group of students. In essence, I miss the performance aspect of the 
craft of teaching, and even some of rriy students have commented that they miss 
that aspect, too. 

However, so it must be if advanced levels of our foreign language 
program are to continue to be offered in our very small school. And, so 
it ma^ be in other programs in other schools by teachers who see the pos- 
sibilities of expanding the offerings in any of several elective disciplines 
and extending advanced subjects to interested and deserving students. In rriy 
opinion, if teachers want to offer lower-enrollment, advanced-level elective 
courses, but are wary of enrollment figures, the framework offered here is 
one proven way of beating the numbers. 
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Figure I 



Master Schedule 
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Figure II 



Long-Term Contract 
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CONTRACT 



Name 
Course 



Date 



Quarter, 19 



To avoid failing the quarter, the student must complete all tests In lesson i 

Having completed no more than the tests in lesson will result in a grade no 

higher than Df for the quarter. 



QUARTER: 



D : finish lesson 



To receive a more satisfactory evaluation for the quarter (A, B, C), the student 
must either complete all the tests and exercises for or make satisfactory progress 
into lesson , as indicated below. 



QUARTER; 



A / B / C : 



finish 

make satisfactory 
progress into 



lesson 



To avoid failing the semester, the student must complete all tests in lesson 

Having completed no more than the tests in lesson will result in a grade no 

higher than D+ for the semester. 



SEMESTER: 



D : finish lesson 



To receive a nore satisfactory evaluation for the semester (A, B, C) , the student ^ 
must either complete all the tests and exercises for or make satisfactory progress 
into lesson , as indicated below. 
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OTHER PERTINENT CRITERIA: 



^"Satisfactox-y progress" means completing successfully all quizzes for a given 
lesson, or as otherwise indicated below by the instructor: 
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Figure IV 



Grade Record Sheet 
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